side for new people to fill the majority of its openings. Elizabeth Nichols noted that IBM has had success in training mechanical engineers, among others, for computing professional positions.
One reason for historically limited levels of retraining in industry has been the relatively high levels of mobility among computing professionals. Commenting on the West Coast labor market, for example, Paul Stevens noted that computing professionals tend to be more mobile than engineers. McSorley suggested that today, software engineers continue to be particularly mobile, as evidenced by an attrition rate four times that of hardware engineers at Apple. William Gear suggested that the mobility of U.S. computer scientists may be a potential area of American vulnerability:
I view this mobility issue as perhaps one of the most serious problems facing American industry. I see there too [much] mobility, . . . causing industry to have little incentive to train people. The emphasis on the individual in American culture, particularly in research, I think is one of the things that perhaps puts us behind the competition in [Japan]. . . .
An American researcher sees his or her resume as basically the only employment card for the future. In Japan, employees see service to the company as their guarantee to the future.
Marvin Zelkowitz echoed McSorley and Gear in noting that mobility is high for some specialties: "In computer sciences, . . . good people in more practical areas are really hard to find at almost any level, and there is extreme mobility among artificial intelligence (AI) systems, software engineering, and that type faculty, mostly out of the university system."
Even in industry, good people may be lost as technical resources in instances where rewards are perceived as greater in such nontechnical jobs as management. Accordingly, some companies have experimented for years with dual career paths, although the greatest success tends to be within the computer industry; major users (e.g., banks or insurance companies) appear to have more difficulty establishing technical career paths that offer sufficiently rewarding upper levels.
PROMOTING DIVERSITY
The total supply of computing professionals is only one part of the picture; another important part is the composition of the supply for anybody who is looking at a pipeline, because . . . [they] won't see demand. Yet, at the same time, demand is there in a rHffprpnt wav . . . in rpfrainincr vonr nwn npnnlf nr in terms of lose its allure while the work involved in meeting future requirements may become harder.at this is so because stu-hat we are seeing is ... every level shifting up, and there is not a large bunch of low-skill jobs at the bottom level."
